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Mr. Cotterill has further lessened the value of his book by the very facts 
and factors which he does accentuate. The first 122 pages on the Roman 
Empire can be found in better form in almost any short history. The author 
has given so much attention to the "Germanic" empire, in the later parts of 
his work, that he has been forced to slight his chapters on such peculiarly 
Italian topics as the Lombard and Tuscan cities, the great seaports, and others 
The Norman kingdom in Sicily and Southern Italy gets very scant space, and 
the relations with the Greek empire almost none. 

There is no need to quarrel with the facts presented; they are evidently 
on good authority. But even if the book is written for the layman, it might 
at least try to interpret Italian history, if it were only to make the main out- 
lines apparent to the reader unfamiliar with them. 

Norman S. Parker 

University op Chicago 



Problems in Elementary School Administration. By Frank P. Bach- 
man. New York: School Efficiency Series, World Book Co., 1915. 
Pp. x+274. $1.50. 

There are two large divisions of this book. The first, Part I, deals with 
the present educational efficiency and economy of the intermediate school, 
and the educational opportunity afforded by it. Part II is concerned with the 
progress and classification of pupils. The author's method is the objective, 
the statistical one. 

Figures representing the results in New York City schools show that, both 
in keeping pupils from dropping out of school and in promoting them, the 
intermediate schools have shown a substantial gain over the schools which still 
have the seventh and eighth grades included in the elementary school. They 
are also more economical, requiring fewer classrooms, shops, cooking-rooms, 
gymnasiums, and teachers. The first of these schools were established in 
New York City in 1905, to relieve congestion in some of the grade buildings, 
and they still fulfil this function among other more important ones. 

Although the author finds the intermediate schools, as organized and 
administered in New York City, superior to the eight-grade elementary schools 
in the respects mentioned, he is by no means satisfied with them. He would 
have the intermediate school, not as a mere method of grouping for reasons of 
economy, nor even for keeping pupils from dropping out of school and speeding 
them through the grades. In all this they are doing good service; but the 
author thinks that he sees a larger reason for their existence. The strongest 
demand for such an organization is based on the peculiar needs of girls and 
boys at particular ages, especially at the age of adolescence. To provide a 
broader field of choice for pupils at this critical age, to make more adequate 
provision for both sexes, to allow advancement by subjects — these are some 
of the larger aims toward which Bachman would have the intermediate school 
work. 
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No reasonable basis is found for the present elementary curriculum. 
Only about 41 per cent of the pupils entering the elementary schools complete 
the course. The requirements are the same for all elementary schools, regard- 
less of which of the fifty-four nationalities or which of the numerous trades, 
professions, or classes of society may be predominant in their respective 
sections of the city. 

As compared with absences, all other causes of retardation are found to be 
slight. There is a consistent though slight decrease in the rate of promotion 
as the number of pupils in the class rises from thirty-five to fifty and above. 
Though promotion rate, measured by grades, is not greatly affected by the 
inability of some of the pupils to use the English language, the advance of the 
particular pupils is very noticeably retarded. It is hard to see how the author 
could have known always where to trace the cause of retardation, or to give 
the correct weight to each when more than one cause was operative. 

It is in connection with the system of reports, determination of the condi- 
tions of overage and promotion, that the most adverse criticism of the New 
York City system comes out. New York has not adequately met its educa- 
tional needs, largely because it did not know the extent of its failure. 

In 1905 the city superintendent changed the time of making his report from 
before promotion to after promotion. He has announced since then a steady 
decline in the number of overage pupils. He has been able to do this by taking 
the age-grade census in June, after promotion, including only those pupils 
whose names appeared on the register at that time, and leaving out of con- 
sideration entirely the thousands who had been dropped through the year. 

The reports referred to above are as typical as they are misrepresentative. 
Bachman demands some common basis for the determination of retardation 
and overage. The use of such vague terms as "in a grade," with no under- 
standing as to the time of the year at which the data shall be gathered, and 
no distinction between a pupil aged twelve years and a day and another aged 
twelve years and eleven months, makes reports meaningless if not misleading. 
Without a knowledge of what is being accomplished it is obviously unreason- 
able to expect efforts at improvement to be well directed. 

Many people are complaining that the statistical method is being over- 
worked in education, and are affected with a kind of mental nausea at the sight 
of figures and statistical tables. Such tables are frequent throughout this 
work, but in the present instance the method is fully justified, and the 
conclusions seem on the whole clear and reasonable. 

Joseph Henry Johnston 
University of Illinois 



Laboratory and Field Zoology. By Robert W. Hegner. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. v+73. 

Laboratory and Field Zoology by Robert W. Hegner follows the same method 
of procedure as the author's other text, Practical Zoology, which it is designed 



